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Peter  and  Anna  Leininger  Family 

A  Brief  History  of  Peter  and  Anna  Leininger  and  their 
descendents,  published  in  1950,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  Peter  and 
Anna  Leininger  Family  Reunion. 


$o  our  parents, - 

out  of  gratitude  for  rearing  tljeir  rhildren 
in  tlje  nurture  and  admonition  of  tlie  Unrd. 
ttjia  booklet  ia  affertionatelg  dedirated. 
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The  Leininger  Pioneers 


THE  FIVE  BOYS  OF  JACOB  LEININGER  II 
Left  to  right:  Jacob  III,  Michael,  John,  Fred,  and  George. 
The  two  daughters,  Catherine  and  Margaret,  are  not  pictured. 


Although  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  our  ancestors  back  to  Noah,  neither 
time  nor  space  will  permit  to  record  such  an  extensive  study;  so  we  will  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  eight  generations  of  descendents  of  Leiningers  recorded  in 
this  small  booklet. 

At  a  time  when  there  was  general  unrest  and  growing  enmity7  between 
France  and  England  and  between  France  and  Germany,  Jacob  Leininger 
(1752-1814)  was  bom  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Because  of  the  existing  world  con¬ 
ditions,  Jacob  must  have  yearned  to  go  to  America  as  many  of  the  Europeans 
were  doing.  No  doubt,  when  Jacob  was  raising  his  own  family,  he  often  spoke  to 
them  of  the  possibilitv  of  emigrating  to  America;  because  in  1837  his  son, 
Jacob  Leininger  II  (1787-1861),  his  wife  Margaretta,  nee  Schultz  (1785-1853), 
and  four  of  their  five  sons,  and  their  two  daughters  boarded  a  three-mast  sail 
ship  in  Havre,  France  and  landed  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  following 
spring,  they  began  their  long  journey  northward.  They  traveled  by  river  steamer 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  there  to  Smithville  where  they  lived  for  five  and  a  half 
years  and  finally  moved  into  the  woods  of  what  is  now  Fulton  County,  Ohio. 
Jacob  Leininger  III  was  unable  to  come  with  his  parents,  since  he  was  serving 
in  the  French  Army;  so  he  came  later.  These  Leiningers  are  some  of  the  pioneers 
of  whom  we  read  when  we  study  the  early  history  of  the  Northwest  territory  of 
which  Ohio  was  a  part.  If  these  five  Leininger  brothers  would  have  left  us  a 
diary,  we  would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  read  many  a  hair-raising  story  about  their 
travels  through  the  wilderness;  about  their  encounters  with  wild  animals  and 


Anne  Marie  Leininger,  nee  Binder  (bom  July  2,  1822)  Johnuli  Fankhauser  (1809-1883) 

and  John  Leininger  (bom  March  19,  1821)  and  Anne  Fankhauser,  nee  Dunker  (1812-1881) 


Indians.  From  these  five  Leininger  pioneers  have  sprung  a  small  army  of 
Leiningers  scattered  over  the  entire  United  States. 

John  Leininger  (1821-1905),  the  son  of  Jacob  Leininger  II,  married  Mrs. 
Anne  Marie  Burkholder,  nee  Binder  (1821-1903)  a  widow  with  three  children. 
They  were  married  in  1843,  and  although  Ohio  had  already  been  admitted  to 
the  Union,  the  region  in  which  John  and  his  bride  were  living  was  still  a  vast 
wilderness  of  trees  and  many  swamps.  Good  many  a  time,  John  had  to  travel 
through  this  region  to  Maumee,  nearly  forty  miles  away,  in  order  to  have  wheat 
ground  into  flour.  They  lived  in  a  log  cabin  on  a  hill  quite  some  distance  from 
the  road,  or  trail,  not  far  from  the  site  known  in  that  region  as  the  Leininger 
Church.  In  this  cabin,  they  were  often  visited  by  somewhat  friendly  Indians 
who  would  not  leave  until  after  thev  had  treated  themselves  to  whiskv.  On  this 
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farm  all  of  their  nine  sons  and  one  daughter  were  bom;  Peter,  bom  Nevember 
12,  1843,  being  the  oldest.  John  and  Anne  Marie  were  so  interested  in  the  Church 
that  they  donated  five  acres  of  their  farm  for  their  church  building  and  cemetery, 
and  since  their  church  was  only  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  away,  they  had  many 
Sunday  dinner  guests. 

John  and  his  family  lived  much  like  the  other  pioneers  in  that  community. 
They  had  one  or  two  cows  which  they  pastured  in  a  few  acres  enclosed  bv  rail 
fences;  their  hogs  were  fattened  on  hickory  nuts  and  acorns,  and  the  wheat  they 
raised  was  used  by  the  family  in  making  bread.  They  worked  from  sun  to  sun 
clearing  land,  splitting  rails,  making  clothes,  and  repairing  oxen  yokes  and  tools. 

Their  children  grew  up  like  typical  pioneer  children  of  that  day.  One  day, 
when  Peter  thought  that  he  was  deathly  sick,  his  father  was  not  a  bit  worried. 
Earlier  in  the  morning,  Peter  had  been  sent  home  to  get  his  father  a  new  plug 
of  tobacco  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  John  had  noticed  that  both  of  these  items 
had  been  sampled  before  they  reached  him,  and  he  was  certain  that  the  sampling 
was  responsible  for  Peter’s  sudden  illness. 

After  John  s  children  were  married,  many  of  them,  Peter  and  his  family  in¬ 
cluded,  ate  many  of  their  Sunday  dinners  at  the  home  of  John  Leininger;  and 
like  so  many  grandmas  today,  Grandma  Leininger  would  really  feed  her  guests. 
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When  Peter  became  a  voung 
man  of  twenty,  he  went  New  Year  s 
Shooting,  a  custom  which  is  not  al¬ 
together  forgotten  today.  On  one 
such  an  escapade,  when  Peter  and  a 
few  of  his  friends  were  paving  a 
visit  to  friends  and  relatives,  the 
weather  suddenlv  turned  severely 
cold  and  unbearable;  and  the  bovs 
had  to  beg  for  shelter  for  the  night. 

Peter  gained  admittance  at  the  home 
of  Johnuli  Fankhauser,  (1809-1SS3) 
emigrants  from  Switzerland,  arriving 
in  the  Leinino;er  community  in  the 
year  1851.  When  the  weather  became 
a  little  more  tolerable,  Peter  started  for  home  three  miles  through  woods;  and 
even  though  it  was  so  cold  that  he  froze  his  feet,  he  was  carrying  with  him  an 
excuse  to  go  back  to  visit  the  young  ladv,  Anna  Fankhouser,  who  had  loaned 
him  a  bed  blanket  to  protect  him  from  the  cold.  Anna  had  been  bom  in  Switzer¬ 
land  January  7,  1843. 

Hard  Work  and  Progress 

On  March  17,  1864,  Peter  and  Anna  were  married,  and  shortly  after  that, 
they  took  possession  of  eighty  acres  of  wilderness  for  which  they  had  paid 
approximately  two  dollars  per  acre.  It  was  covered  with  timber  and  sheltered 
Indians  and  wild  animals.  No  matter  what  luxuries  this  young  couple  had  en¬ 
joyed  before,  now  they  were  real  pioneers  again.  Building  sites  in  those  days 
were  usually  selected  on  a  hill  near  a  road  which  could  better  be  called  a  mere 
trail  passing  through  swamps,  timber,  and  brush.  Peter  and  Anna  chose  to  build 
their  log  cabin  on  a  yellow  sand  hill,  and  later,  when  Peter’s  brother  Solomon 
Leininger  located  directly  across  the  road  from  them,  this  location  near  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  became  known  as  the  Leininger  Hill. 

After  their  cabin  had  been  built,  they  proceded  to  clear  part  of  their  new 
land.  At  first  they  were  content  with  a  clearing  large  enough  for  a  garden  and 
an  acre  of  wheat.  Anna,  like  so  many  other  pioneer  women,  handled  one  end  of 
the  crosscut  saw  in  helping  her  husband  fell  trees  of  which  many  were  burned 
while  a  few  were  cut  up  into  fire  wood  for  fuel  in  the  home.  Besides  deer,  bears, 
wolves,  and  other  animals,  the  Leininger  Farm  seemed  especially  infested  with 
snakes:  blue  racers,  black  snakes,  milk  snakes,  rattlers,  and  many  others.  Snakes 
especially  would  frighten  Anna.  One  morning,  when  she  was  helping  Peter  clear 
and  clean  the  woods,  her  intuition  told  her  that  all  was  not  well  with  her  baby, 
Rose,  who  was  alone  in  the  house.  She  ran  toward  the  cabin  and  commanded 
Peter  to  come  too.  Upon  opening  the  door,  to  her  horror,  she  saw  wrapped 
around  a  leg  of  the  baby’s  crib  a  huge  milk  snake.  Her  screams  frightened  the 
snake  out  of  the  door  and  toward  Peter  who  with  a  hand  spike  quickly  crushed 
the  head  of  this  serpent. 


Peter  Leininger  and  Anna  Leininger,  nee  Fankhauser 
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The  one  acre  of  wheat  yielded  bountifully.  The  wheat  was  cut  with  a  scythe 
which  had  a  cradle  attachment  used  for  bundling.  It  was  tied  into  sheaves  by 
hand,  shocked  and  capped  for  protection  against  the  elements.  The  first  crop  was 
almost  ruined  by  incessant  rains.  After  the  shocked  wheat  was  finally  dry,  it 
was  hauled  to  a  shelter.  It  was  Anna’s  job  to  lav  the  bundles  in  order  on  the 
havrack  on  the  wagon.  When  the  cap  of  the  first  shock  of  wheat  was  lifted,  a 
snake,  this  time  a  black  snake,  made  its  appearance.  Anna  had  enough  and 
started  for  home,  but  Peter  compelled  her  to  come  back.  Safe  on  the  wagon, 
though  perhaps  trembling  with  fear,  she  watched  her  husband  cautiously  take 
the  shock  apart  bundle  after  bundle.  Finally  when  the  head  appeared,  Peter 
speared  the  demon  with  his  steel  pitch  fork  and  pulled  it  out  to  its  full  length 
which  measured  eleven  and  a  half  feet. 

Growth  and  Development 

Little  by  little  the  family  grew  larger  and  larger.  Peter  and  Anna  were 
blessed  with  thirteen  children,  but  four  of  them  died  before  thev  reached  the 
age  of  four.  Besides  rearing  their  own  children,  the  Leiningers  took  in  Jacob 
Shibler,  a  boy  who  was  about  the  same  age  as  their  oldest  daughter.  Rose.  The 
nine  children  who  grew  to  adulthood  are  pictured  below  with  their  father.  These 
nine  children  played  and  quarreled  and  fought  with  each  other  like  tvpical 
children,  but  they  also  labored  together  like  children  should.  Labored  is  correct, 
because  it  required  real  effort  to  accomplish  anything  in  those  davs  when  farming 
was  done  by  hand  labor  and  horses.  Tempers  flared  up  when  tools  were  damaged 
or  broken  in  stumps  which  remained  hidden  in  the  ground.  During  much  of  the 
life  of  these  children  on  the  farm,  corn  was  planted  bv  hand;  and  hav  was  loaded 
onto  wagons  with  pitch  forks.  There  were  neither  tractors  nor  cars  until  after 
all  of  the  children  were  married.  At  first  the  family  went  to  church  in  a  wa°;on 
and  later  in  the  luxury  of  a  buggy. 

The  family  was  well  disciplined.  Peter  exerted  dictatorial  power  over  his 
family  as  was  customary  in  those  pioneer  davs.  He  insisted  on  regular  church 


The  Peter  Leininger  Family  about  1901:  Left  to  right,  standing:  Herman,  Lizzie,  Adolph.  Herman.  Julia  Martin. 

Seated:  Peter,  Walter,  Rosina,  Emma 


attendance,  on  honesty  under  any  circumstances  in  dealings  with  the  neighbor, 
and  on  knowing  the  Ten  Commandments  from  memory  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  Fourth  Commandment.  The  children  were  compelled  to  attend 
parochial  school  from  six  to  ten  weeks  each  year  which  was  the  custom  in  the 
Leininger  Church.  The  family  worship  hour  before  going  to  bed  each  evening 
was  of  great  importance,  and  woe  unto  those  who  were  absent  and  to  those  who 
were  inattentive. 

In  1877  the  family  moved  into  their  new  frame  house,  but  intense  bereave¬ 
ment  struck  this  happy  family  when  they  lost  their  mother  through  death  on  her 
silver  wedding  anniversary,  March  17,  1889.  She  had  lived  to  see  her  two  oldest 
daughters  marry,  but  it  was  hard  for  her  to  leave  her  family,  especially  her  baby, 
Walter,  who  was  only  about  a  year  and  a  half  old.  Peter  was  now  left  to  rear  his 
family  alone  without  the  help  of  his  spouse  of  whom  an  acquaintance  said  many 
vears  later,  “That  was  the  best  little  woman  that  ever  lived.” 

Lizzie,  now  eighteen  years  old,  assumed  the  duties  of  her  mother,  taking 
care  of  Walter,  teaching  Julia,  who  was  only  eight,  those  things  which  a  mother 
teaches  her  little  daughter,  preparing  the  meals,  and  keeping  house  for  the  family 
in  general.  Since  John  married  shortly  after  his  mother’s  death,  then,  when  Lizzie 
married,  the  family  really  seemed  to  consist  of  two  families,  one  family  being 
married  and  the  other  being  at  home.  For  a  number  of  vears  after  that,  Julia  did 
the  cooking,  while  Adolph,  Herman,  Martin,  and  Walter  did  their  father’s 
bidding  out  in  the  fields  and  woods. 

When  the  needs  of  the  family  required  more  acerage  for  wheat,  corn,  rye, 
and  oats,  more  trees  were  cut  down  and  piled  together  to  be  burned;  burned  like 
so  many  piles  of  weeds  and  even  a  greater  nuisance  than  weeds  because  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  trees  was  so  much  work.  Not  until  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  was  built  was  there  any  market  for  trees,  and  not  until  years  later  when 
sawmills  were  introduced  was  there  any  demand  for  lumber.  Hickory  nuts  were 
so  plentiful  that  they  were  used  to  fatten  hogs,  and  wild  life  was  still  abundant. 
After  thirty  years,  the  Leininger  Farm  was  reduced  to  farmland,  except  fourteen 
acres  which  remained  timberland  until  1900.  The  remaining  trees  filled  the  de¬ 
mand  for  general  repair  of  buildings,  fuel  for  the  home,  rails  and  posts  for  fences, 
and  the  like.  In  1900  Adolph  and  Martin  split  enough  rails  to  build  forty  rods  of 
rail  fences  eight  rails  high. 

The  Peter  Leininger  farm  was  known  as  a  fruit  farm  since  peaches,  apples, 
and  cherries  were  raised  and  a  three-acre  vineyard  was  maintained.  The  vineyard 
required  a  great  deal  of  attention.  One  of  the  main  duties  of  the  boys  was  to  pick 
the  sucker  sprouts  in  the  spring.  About  the  only  times  that  Peter  worked  with 
and  supervised  his  boys  very  carefully  was  when  thev  worked  in  the  vineyard. 
Twenty-five  to  thirty  additional  helpers  were  hired  at  grape-picking  time,  and 
it  took  about  three  days  to  harvest  the  crop  and  press  out  the  juice  for  wine. 
This  vineyard  yielded  from  1500  to  2300  gallons  of  wine  annually. 

The  maple  camp  in  the  spring  year  after  year  was  the  most  fascinating 
place  on  the  farm.  With  the  approach  of  spring,  the  trees  were  tapped;  then 
early  each  morning  the  sap  was  collected.  It  was  fascinating  to  the  workers  to 
hear  the  ring  of  the  dippers  reverberate  through  the  woods  as  the  sap  was  dipped 
out  of  those  axe-hewn  troughs.  Sometimes  200  gallons  of  sap  were  collected, 


but  it  required  forty  gallons  of  sap  undiluted  bv  rain  or  snow  to  produce  one 
gallon  of  syrup. 

Since  there  were  still  manv  huge  trees  in  the  woods,  in  a  later  year,  when 
Peter  was  in  dire  need  of  money,  manv  of  the  large  elm  trees  were  cut  down  and 
sold  for  lumber.  The  logging  was  done  bv  Adolph  and  Martin.  The  logs  were 
loaded  on  a  sleigh  by  star-and  moonlight  in  sub-zero  weather  early  in  the 
morning,  and  hauled  fifteen  miles  away  to  market  in  snow  fourteen  inches  deep 
to  Napoleon,  Ohio.  To  Martin’s  regret,  the  logging  ruined  the  squirrel  hunting. 

In  1902,  Julia  was  married,  and  the  following  year  Adolph, 
and  the  year  after  that,  Herman,  also,  was  married.  Martin, 
Walter,  and  their  father  were  left  to  do  the  farming  alone.  After 
several  years  of  repeated  crop  failures,  Martin,  who  had  always 
had  the  desire  to  be  a  dentist,  left  for  college.  In  1908  Walter 
was  married,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  Peter  lived  and  farmed 
together. 

In  1910  Peter  married  Margaret  Kaiser,  a  widow  with  three 
daughters.  Helen,  the  youngest  of  these  three  girls,  made  her 
home  with  her  mother  and  stepfather.  Peter  loved  Helen  like  his 
own  daughter  and  provided  her  with  a  better  than  customary 
education  by  boarding  her  with  Adolph  who  was  living  in  Fort 
Wayne,  where  she  attended  Zion  Christian  Day  School.  In  1916 
the  trio  moved  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  into  a  house  built  by  Adolph. 

Walter  and  his  family  remained  in  Ohio  to  farm  the  old  homestead. 


Margaret  Leininger, 
nee  Kaiser 


This  picture  was  taken  in  1902,  the  day  after  Julia  was  married.  This  picture  was  taken  in  1902,  the  day  after  Julia  was  married. 
Sitting,  in  the  center:  Peter  Leininger.  Left  to  right:  Elizabeth.  Adolph.  Herman,  Julia,  Fred  Panning,  Walter,  Martin,  Mary  and 
John,  Daniel  Springer,  Rosina,  Emma,  Christian  Stoppenhagen 


Peter  now  lived  in  the  vicinity  where  Rose,  John,  Lizzie,  Adolph, 
Herman,  and  Martin  were  living.  Emma  had  passed  away,  and  Julia 
and  Walter  were  living  on  farms  in  Ohio. 


Grandpa  Leininger,  as  Peter  was  then  known,  spent  many  hours 
visiting  with  his  children  and  grandchildren,  who  loved  and  admired 
him;  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  was  grandma  wherever  she  went.  None 
of  the  grandchildren  ever  knew  their  real  grandmother. 


Helen  Kaiser 
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Grandpa  Peter  Leininger  died  November  20,  1921,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  Concordia  Cemetery,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  his  first  wife,  Anna,  lies  at  rest 
in  the  Leininger  Cemetery.  Archibald,  Ohio.  The  following  year  the  old  home¬ 
stead  was  sold. 

“To  those  who  knew  him  not,  no  words  can  paint! 

And  those  wiio  knew  him,  know  all  words  are  faint!” 

—  Adapted 

Grandma  Margaret  Leininger  desired  to  join  her  two  older  daughters  in 
Nebraska:  therefore  she  and  Helen  moved  west,  where  Helen  worked  as  a 
practical  nurse.  Later  Helen  worked  at  the  Wheatridge  Sanitorium,  and  finally 
moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  she  is  now  employed  as  a  nurse. 


The  five  sons  of  Peter  and  Anna  Leininger  (picture  taken  about  1926):  Left  to  right:  Walter  (bom  July  19.1S87), 
Adolph  (bom  August  15,  1877),  Martin  (bom  February  19,  1884),  Herman  (bom  November  3,  1879),  John  (bom  De¬ 
cember  10,  1867 ).  The  four  daughters  are  pictured  on  page  8  at  the  top. 


ITEMS  OF  NOTEWORTHY  INTEREST 

Adolph  P.  Leininger,  the  historian  for  the  Peter  and  Anna  Leininger  Families,  has  in  his 
possession  not  only  the  old  pictures  of  the  ancestors  which  are  reproduced  in  this  booklet,  but 
also  the  following  items: 

An  old  key-wind  watch  which  belonged  to  Jacob  Leininger  II;  the  gold  watch  which  was 
presented  to  John  Leininger  on  his  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  (Adolph  still  wears  the  watch 
which  is  still  in  good  working  order).  Several  pass-ports  which  are  written  in  long  hand  in 
French;  type  written  family  histories  which  were  written  about  Leiningers  who  had  settled  in 
other  communities;  school  report  cards,  called  “Awards  of  Merit,"  which  were  given  to  Peter 
Leininger  when  he  was  attending  school;  a  forget-me-not  book  ( Vergiszmeinnicht)  which  lists 
the  birthdays  of  all  of  Peter  and  Anna  Leininger’s  children,  the  names  having  been  inscribed 
by  Peter  himself  (Adolph  has  kept  this  book  rather  up-to-date). 
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In  the  centers  The  original  SPRINGER  tamily,  standing  L  to  R:  Gabriel.  Herman,  Peter;  seated:  Lawrence,  Daniel,  Ruben,  Rosina 
(Leininger),  Laura.  Top  left:  Herman,  Helen,  and  Rose  Springer;  Pep  right:  A1  Hurrelbrink,  Daniel  Springer,  Mrs.  Mabel  Springer, 
A.  S.  Coppeler,  Mrs,  Meta  Hurrelbrink,  Clara  and  Peter  Springer.  Mr-.  Ema  Coppeler,  Jane  and  Mary  Ann  Hurrelbrink,  Duane  and 
John  Coppeler;  Left  of  original  family:  Gladys,  Norman  Jr.,  and  Norman  Newberry;  Below  the  Newberrxjs:  Delbert  and  Betty  Springer; 
to  the  right  of  the  original  family:  Leon  F.  Philippi;  Directly  below  the  family:  Neoma,  Ruth,  Chester,  Anna,  and  Gabriel  Springer; 
Below  and  left  of  the  original  family:  standing.  Gerald  Springer.  Norma  and  Mr.  Pardue,  August  Blondell  and  Hildegard,  Gilbert  and 
Alice  Springer,  (seated)  Rosalind.  Lawrence,  Stephen,  Irma,  and  Milton  Springer;  At  the  bottom  left:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruben  Springer; 
At  the  bottom  center:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Philippi  and  Lynn  Mary:  Betton  right:  Lois,  Fred,  Laura,  and  Elda  Philippi. 


Though  Lost  to  Sight,  to  Memory  Dear 


When  Rosina  Leininger  (1866-1921)  came  to  Fort  Wayne  to  visit  a  cousin, 
she  was  unaware  of  all  the  excitement  that  would  befall  her.  There  at  a  picnic 
her  kindness  (or  was  it  something  else?)  compelled  her  to  share  her  umbrella 
with  George  Dan  Springer  (1863-1912),  and  soon  the  two  were  addressing  each 
other  as  “Rose  '  and  “Dan,”  and  Dan  Cupid  saw  to  it  that  on  November  3,  1887 
these  two  were  married.  Rose  and  Dan  would  have  good  reasons  for  rejoicing 
if  they  would  be  alive  today  to  see  how  their  happy  family  of  six  boys  and  one 
girl  have  grown!  but  God  in  His  wisdom  chose  to  call  both  of  them  home  many 
years  ago. 

Peter,  their  oldest  son,  a  teacher  in  the  Lutheran  Orphans’  and  Old  Folks’ 
Home  (Muscatine,  Iowa)  and  his  wife  Clara  are  the  parents  of  three  grown 
children  and  prandparents  of  several  grandchildren,  Meta  and  her  husband  and 
two  daughters  live  on  a  farm  near  Woodville,  Ohio;  Daniel  is  married  and 
attends  classes  at  Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  after  having  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  8.  Army  Air  Forces  during  World  War  II;  and  Ema,  her 
former  sailor  husband,  and  their  two  sons  live  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Herman  and  his  wife,  Helen,  are  culinary  artists  in  the  Lutheran  Orphans’ 
and  Old  Folks’  Home,  Muscatine,  Iowa;  and  their  daughter  Rose  is  a  music 
teacher  in  the  same  home. 


Gabriel  (the  boy  who  wanted  never  to  be  a  farmer)  is  living  on  the  old 
Springer  Homestead  with  his  wife  Anna  and  three  of  their  children.  Richard, 
the  oldest  boy,  died  in  1935.  Chester  is  doing  the  farming,  Naomi  is  working  as 
a  private  secretary  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  Ruth  is  helping  with  the  housework. 

Lawrence,  a  tinsmith  in  Fort  Wa\me,  lost  a  finger  while  cranking  a  gasoline 
engine.  He  and  his  wife,  Irma,  too,  are  not  only  the  parents  of  three  bovs  and 
three  girls,  but  also  grandparents  already.  Gilbert,  while  serving  overseas  in 
England,  wooed  and  won  an  English  lass.  To  date  their  son  Stephan  is  the  onlv 
grandson  in  the  Lawrence  Springer  familv.  Hildegard  who  married  a  soldier  is 
living  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  Norma  and  her  husband  are  living  in  Rome  City. 
Gerald,  Milton,  and  Rosalind  are  still  at  home. 

Laura,  the  little  girl  who  was  bitten  by  a  horse,  is  living  with  her  husband, 
Fred  Philippi,  and  their  two  daughters  (Elda  and  Lois)  in  Nebraska.  Ernest, 
the  oldest  son  in  the  family,  is  a  minister  in  Seattle,  Washington;  and  Leon 
attends  Wartburg  College,  studying  to  be  a  minister.  Leon  served  two  vears  in 
New  Guinea  as  a  lay  missionary. 

Reuben,  the  youngest  boy  in  the  Dan  Springer  Family,  is  now  on  a  farm 
near  Brunning,  Nebraska,  with  his  second  wife.  Delbert,  the  son  of  Reuben  and 
his  first  wife,  is  married  and  lives  with  his  wife  near  Convoy,  Ohio.  He  served  as 
a  marine  in  the  recent  war.  Gladys  is  making  a  home  for  her  ex-marine  husband 
and  for  her  daughter.  Gladys’  daughter  makes  Reuben  a  grandpa. 
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Gone,  but  not  Forgotten 

John  (1867-1940)  and  Mary,  nee  Thiele 
(1865-1940)  were  introduced  to  each  other 
by  John’s  sister,  Rose,  and  were  united  in 
marriage  in  1890.  For  a  number  of  years  they 
lived  on  a  farm  near  Archibald,  Ohio,  but 
moved  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  1915, 
where  John  became  a  solderer  at  Bowsers. 
Although  John  was  a  very  unassuming  per¬ 
son,  he  and  Mary  could  usually  be  found 
wherever  there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
Leiningers.  Thev  both  lived  to  celebrate 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  1940 
(the  occasion  at  which  their  picture  at  the 
left  was  taken),  and  both  were  called  Home 
shortly  after  that  only  a  few  months  apart. 

Stella  is  the  only  one  of  John  and  Mary’s 
children  who  grew  to  adulthood.  She  is 
married  to  Walter  Meinzen,  a  druggist  in 
Fort  Wayne,  who  talks  to  all  his  customers 
as  though  he  has  known  them  for  years. 
Stella  and  Walter  are  grandparents  to  Lois 
Ann’s  little  girl.  James  Vinson,  Lois  Ann’s 
husband,  is  a  radio  man.  The  two  Meinzen 
bovs  are  still  home  with  their  parents. 

We  Live  in  Deeds,  not  Years 

About  six  decades  ago,  Emma  ( 1869- 
1904)  married  Christian  Stoppenhagen  (1864-1932).  Although  their  marriage 
was  blessed  with  nine  children,  the  Lord  called  one  back  as  an  infant  and  another 
in  early  childhood.  After  fifteen  years  of  blissful  marriage,  the  Lord  called  Emma 
Home,  too,  leaving  Christian  to  take  care  of  his  seven  children  alone.  After 
three  years  Christian  married  Maria  Zwick,  who  succeeded  admirably  well  to 
take  the  place  of  Emma,  the  mother  of  all  the  Stoppenhagen  children. 

Herman,  the  oldest  in  this  family,  is  living  near  the  Stoppenhagen  home 
place  near  Decatur,  Indiana.  He  and  his  wife  Hannah  are  the  parents  of  five 
children  of  whom  Loma  is  still  home.  Arnold,  the  oldest,  is  living  with  his  wife 
and  family  of  five  in  Conklin,  Michigan,  where  he  is  principal  in  a  Christian  Day 
School.  Wilbert  and  Norwin  (see  page  24)  served  as  fighting  men  during  the 
recent  war.  Wilbert,  his  wife,  and  child  have  taken  over  Herman’s  farm,  and 
Anita,  now  Mrs.  Raymond  Wiese,  lives  on  a  suburban  near  Fort  Wayne. 

Hulda,  the  person  in  the  family  to  whom  everyone  went  for  advice,  married 
Theodore  Gehle,  a  self-employed  man  from  Buhl,  Idaho.  Since  the  couple  has 
moved  away,  there  is  a  large  unfilled  gap  when  the  Stoppenhagens  get  together. 

Wilhelmina  (Minnie)  always  used  to  worry  about  the  future;  but  since  she 
is  married  to  William  Stolp  who  never  worries,  she  has  almost  gotten  over  this 
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Inserts  A.left  to  right:  Christian  Stoppenhagen.  Emma  ( Leininger )  Stoppenbagen.  Maria,  nee  Zwick,  Stoppenhagen,  Theodore  Gehle, 
Mrs.  Hulda  Gehle.  Front  row:  Stevie,  Loraa,  Robert  Stoppenhagen,  Lo;s  Stegman.  David,  Kenneth,  Carol  Stoppenhagen.  Filbert 
Torbeck.  Second  row:  Norwin  Lee  Stoppenhagen.  Minnie  Stolp,  Robert  Johnson,  Richard  Stolp,  Charlotte  Stegman,  Fred  Rebber, 
Anna  Rebber,  Hannah  Stoppenhagen,  Martha  Torbeck.  Frieda  Stoppenhagen.  Third  row  (standing):  Wilbert,  Lucile  Stoppenhagen, 
Marvin  Stegman,  Wm.  Stolp,  Richard  and  Margaret  Johnson,  Melvin  and  Geraldine  Stolp,  August  Stegman,  Eleanor  and  Harold 
Stolp;  Norma,  Carol  Paul,  Kenneth  Scharpenberg;  Pat,  Vernon,  Delores  Rebber;  Anita  Wiese,  Hennan  Stoppenhagen,  Raymond  and 
Janice  Wiese,  Joe  Rice,  Arthur  Torbeck,  Arlene  Torbeck;  Donald,  Margarette,  Mary  Ellen,  Arnold,  Janet,  Fred  Stoppenhagen. 

habit.  They  reside  in  Fort  Wayne  and  are  the  parents  of  three  lively  children. 

Harold,  who  was  wounded  in  the  war,  lives  with  his  wife  and  son  in  Waynedale, 

Indiana.  Melvin,  also  a  former  soldier,  is  married  and  lives  in  Waynedale.  Mar¬ 
garet,  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  brothers,  married  a  soldier  named  Richard 
Johnson.  They  have  a  son  and  reside  in  Fort  Wayne. 

Anna  always  thought  that  the  farm  was  the  best  place  to  live,  so  she  married 
John  Rebber,  a  good  farmer.  After  eleven  years  of  marriage,  the  Lord  called 
John  away.  Anna  now  had  to  rear  her  two  children  alone.  Although  she  had 
the  sympathy  of  friends  and  relatives,  it  was  a  struggle  for  her  to  support  her 
growing  children.  Recently,  after  the  children  were  grown,  she  married  Fred 
Rebber;  and  the  two  live  on  a  farm  near  Fort  Wayne.  Vernon  is  married  and 
is  farming  the  old  Rebber  Farm,  while  Delores,  the  older  of  the  two  children, 
is  employed  in  Fort  Wayne. 

Charlotte  waited  until  August  Stegman  came  all  the  way  from  Germany 
before  she  was  convinced  that  the  right  man  had  come.  Both  have  always  had 
the  same  idea  of  trying  something  new  and  making  the  most  of  it.  They  have 
three  children:  Norma,  now  Mrs.  Paul  Scharpenberg,  who  has  two  children; 
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Marvin,  who  is  majoring  in  chemical  engineering  at  Purdue  University;  and 
Lois  who  is  still  at  home. 

Martha  had  always  been  the  temerarious  type  and  furnished  excitement  for 
the  family.  Even  now  her  husband,  Arthur  Torbeck,  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  her,  especially  in  playing  cards.  They  have  two  children,  Arlene  and  Filbert, 
who  help  Martha  and  Art  in  getting  every  dollar  possible  from  their  suburban 
near  Fort  Wayne. 

Fred,  who  never  liked  the  idea  of  too  much  physical  exertion,  became  a 
Christian  Day  School  teacher  and  accepted  a  call  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  a 
few  years  of  teaching,  he  chose  Frieda  Fahlsing  as  his  helpmeet.  Later,  when 
Fred  received  a  call  from  Ossian,  he  gladly  accepted.  After  a  few’  years,  (in  the 
spring  of  1950),  the  Lord  called  His  servant  home.  His  son,  Donald,  is  employed 
at  Wolf  and  Dessauers  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  Janet  stays  with  her  mother. 

His,  My,  Your  Our,  --We  are  all  One 

Elizabeth  (1871-  )  (Lizzie)  married  Charles  Dinkel  (1859- 

1901),  a  widower  with  two  children,  Paul  Dinkel  and  Lulu  Dinkel 
Hitzeman,  in  1894.  To  this  union  wrere  born  two  children,  Bertha 
Dinkel  (deceased  in  1915)  and  Walter  Dinkel.  Charles  Dinkel,  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  lost  his  life  in  a  fall  from  a  scaffold  in  1901. 
Two  years  later  his  widow,  Elizabeth,  married  A.  E.  Springer 
(Ernst)  (1871-  ),  a  widower  with  a  son,  Alva.  Lizz  and  Ernst 

are  the  parents  of  Emil,  Viola,  and  an  infant  son  who  died  at  birth. 

Lulu,  who  never  forgets  an  anniversary  or  birthday,  married  Carl  Hitzeman 
in  1910,  and  were  blessed  with  three  sons:  Norman  and  twin  sons,  Robert  and 
Walter.  Norman  and  his  wife,  Carolyn,  are  the  parents  of  Norman  Jr.  and  James. 
Robert  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  are  the  parents  of  Connie,  Kathleen,  and  John.  Walter 
and  his  wife,  Jeannie,  have  one  daughter,  Ellen.  —  Carl  Hitzeman  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Paul  Dinkel,  are  knowm  throughout  the  relationship  as  the  “Two 
big  fishermen.”  For  years  they  have  entertained  the  family  get-togethers  with 
their  “fish  stories.” 

Paul,  who  served  for  years  as  a  Christian  Day  School  teacher,  was  married 
to  Della  Springer.  This  couple  was  blessed  with  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Two  daughters,  Marie  and  Clara,  who  are  registered  nurses,  are  married  to 
William  Ives  and  Henry  Simminger,  respectively.  Sons,  Carl,  William,  and  John, 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  last  war.  Carl  and  Mary  are  the  parents 
of  Jon  Jeffry,  and  Kim.  William  and 
Irene  are  the  parents  of  Thomas.  John 
and  Mary  have  a  son,  David,  and  a 
daughter,  Beth.  Edward  and  Lois  are 
the  parents  of  Ronnie.  Emil  is  studying 
for  the  ministry  at  Concordia  College, 
and  Ruth  is  still  at  home. 

Walter  Dinkel,  who  followed  his 
father’s  footsteps,  has  been  a  carpenter 
foreman  for  many  years.  He  married 


Elizabeth  ( Leininger,  Dinkel, )  Springer;  Ernst  Springer 


Laura  Lipp  in  1922.  They  have  a  daughter,  Catherine,  who  is  married  to  Richard 
Schieferstein,  and  resides  in  Fort  Wayne. 

Alva,  the  only  fanner  in  the  group,  was  married  to  Edith  Thiele  in  1922. 
This  union  was  blessed  with  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Son,  Ernst  F.  and  wife, 
Betty,  are  the  parents  of  Linda  and  Thomas.  Son,  Norman,  who  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  and  wife,  Juanita,  have  a  daughter,  Cynthia.  Dorothy  and 
Richard  are  still  at  home. 

Emil,  a  hatcheryman  by  trade,  married  Margaret  Hinck  in  1927.  This  union 
was  blessed  with  three  children:  Robert,  Edward,  and  Norma  Jean.  Besides 
these  three  children  who  are  still  at  home,  Emil  and  Margaret  have  taken  in  a 
niece,  Anna  Lou  Heinrich. 

Viola  married  Rav  Goeglein,  a  man  of  adventure  and  sports.  He  has  served 
a  number  of  vears  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Concordia  Lutheran  High 
School  Association.  Viola  and  Ray’s  children,  La  Donna,  Larry,  and  Jerry,  reside 
with  their  parents  in  the  Goeglein  settlement  east  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Elizabeth  Leininger  Dinkel  Springer  can  look  back  over  her  life  and  say  to 
her  good  husband,  “His  children,  my  children,  your  children,  and  our  children 
have  always  been  one  happy  family.” 

No  Past  is  dead  for  Us,  but  only  sleeping 

It  was  on  May  12,  1903,  that  Adolph  Peter  Leininger  (1877-  )  married 

Melinda  Sophia  Walper  ( 1878-  )  in  Zion  Lutheran  Church  in  the  picturesque 

little  town  of  Dashwood,  Ontario,  Canada.  They  had  met  the  preceding  year  on 
Ground  Hog’s  Day  in  Fort  Wayne.  During  the  winter  of  1902  Adolph  visited 
Melinda  in  her  home  town  of  Dashwood,  Ontario,  and  in  his  own  words.  “The 
snow  shone  like  millions  of  diamonds.”  It  is  probable  that  all  of  the  diamonds 
were  not  in  the  snow.  Their  wedding  day  was  a  day  of  beauty,  with  the  air  warm 
and  balmy  and  the  trees  loaded  with  blossoms. 

During  their  courtship  the  question  arose  as  to  where  they  should  live  —  in 
the  country  or  in  the  city?  Melinda  preferred  the  city,  so  Adolph  took  up  car¬ 
pentry,  for  in  this  he  had  had  several  years  experience.  Had  Melinda  chosen  the 
country,  Adolph  would  have  been  a  farmer.  He  has  always  enjoyed  farming  and 
to  this  day  cultivates  his  garden  and  cares  for  his  grape  vines  and  his  fruit  trees, 
and,  oh  yes,  raises  rabbits,  too. 

Adolph  and  Melinda  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1903  and  lived  in  an  apartment 
until  three  years  later  when  he  built  their  first  home.  Since  then  they  moved  two 
more  times  into  homes  built  by  him,  and  each  time  they  moved  on  May  17. 

Adolph  was  a  carpenter  foreman  for  20  years,  but  during  the  last  20  vears 
he  has  been  self-employed.  Although  he  is  recognized  as  a  carpenter,  Adolph  is 
known  by  the  Peter  Leininger  descendents  as  the  Historian,  because  for  vears 
he  has  collected  interesting  data  about  the  Leiningers. 

Dorothea  and  Elda,  after  completing  a  business  course  at  Luther  Institute, 
took  up  work  at  an  accounting  office  and  the  International  Harvester,  respective- 
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In  the  center,  sitting:  Adolph  and  Melinda  Leininger.  By  families,  beginning  at  the  left:  Thekla,  and  Walter  holding  Lynn  Helen,  and 
their  two  boys,  David  and  Thomas;  Dorothy  and  George;  Elda  and  Arthur;  Mildred  and  in  front  of  Mildred  is  Linda;  behind  Mildred 
is  Dr.  Moravec  and  their  son,  Todd;  in  front  to  the  right  are  Peter,  James,  and  John,  sons  of  Dr.  Hilbert  and  Bemeda;  in  back  are 
Hilda  and  George. 


ly.  Dottie  always  liked  to  sing  and  play  in  musical  shows,  and  invariably  had  the 
same  leading  man,  George  Simminger,  who  became  her  leading  man  permanent¬ 
ly  through  marriage  in  1943.  George  is  a  druggist. 

Elda  loves  to  hike,  bowl,  golf,  etc.  in  her  spare  time  and  found  Arthur  Doan, 
another  Harvester  office  employee,  equallv  enthusiastic  about  sports.  On  May  2, 
1948,  they  realized  a  real  harvest,  because  on  that  day  they  were  married. 

Mildred  graduated  as  a  nurse  from  the  Lutheran  Hospital  in  Fort  Wayne. 
While  in  training  she  met  Dr.  A.  E.  Moravec,  whom  she  married  in  1933.  They 
have  a  son  Todd  and  a  daughter  Linda.  Millie’s  sense  of  humor  and  practical 
jokes  keep  her  family  and  friends  on  edge. 

When  Hilbert  Adolph  Peter,  the  only  boy  in  the  family,  was  asked  by  his 
first  grade  teacher  what  he  wanted  to  be  when  he  grew  up,  he  proudly  stated, 
“A  doctor”;  and  that  is  what  his  patients  in  Warsaw,  Indiana  call  him  now.  He 
interned  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  after  his  course  at 
Indiana  University.  He  enlisted  in  1940  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  Hib 
and  his  wife  Berneta,  who  were  married  in  1940,  have  three  sons,  Peter,  James, 
and  John. 
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Thekla,  the  soft  spoken  red-head  in  the  family,  worked  for  an  advertising 
agency  as  a  bookkeeper  after  her  graduation  from  high  school.  She  met  Walter 
Klinger  on  a  blind  date  and  married  him  in  1942.  They  have  two  boys,  David 
and  Thomas,  and  a  girl,  Lynne  Helen. 

Hilda,  after  graduating  as  a  registered  nurse  from  the  Wesley  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chicago,  made  Los  Angeles,  California,  her  destination.  While  on 
duty,  she  met  George  Cusson,  whom  she  married  in  1947.  Although  thev  come 
to  Fort  Wayne  once  in  a  while,  their  home  is  still  in  California,  and  Hilda  is 
employed  in  her  profession  at  the  Sante  Fe  Hospital. 


Rare  Compound  of  Oddity,  Frolic,  and  Fun 


Herman  (1879-1946)  left  the  home  farm  in  about  1902  to  take  a  job  as  a 
coachman  in  Fort  Wayne.  After  about  a  year  he  took  up  knitting  at  the  East 
Mills  in  Fort  Wayne.  Herman  and  Clara,  nee  Reinking  (1878-1948),  were 
married  near  Decatur,  Indiana,  in  1904.  All  those  who  knew  Herman  had  to  ad¬ 
mire  him  for  his  courage  and  perseverance,  be¬ 
cause,  although,  when  he  was  older,  he  ex¬ 
perienced  great  difficulty  in  walking,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  ably  supported  his  wife  and  family  of  four  as 
though  he  were  not  handicapped.  In  1923  the 
Herman  Leininger  family  moved  to  Milwaukee, 


To  the  left:  Herman  and  Clara  Leininger 

Below,  standing:  Paul  and  Meta,  Adolph  and  Elizabeth,  Dean  and  his  parents, 
Eleanora  and  Ralph.  Inset:  Edna.  Sitting:  Donald  (Paul’s),  Carol  (Elizabeth’s). 
Laureen  ( Eleanora’s ),  Judy  (Paul’s),  Ronald  (Elizabeth’s) 


Wisconsin,  where  Herman  worked  in  knitting  mills  until  he  retired  in  1938: 
forced  to  retire  by  the  malady  which  he  had  fought  ever  since  he  was  a  young 
man. 

Herman  and  Clara  reared  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Elenore,  and  Edna, 
and  a  son,  Paul.  Elizabeth,  a  gentle,  soft-spoken  person,  is  married  to  Adolph 
Severson,  an  energetic  carpenter.  This  union  was  blessed  with  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

Elenore  and  her  husband,  Ralph  Weber,  are  the  parents  of  Dean  and 
Loureen.  Elenore  and  Ralph  are  well  matched,  since  both  have  personalities 
which  must  win  them  countless  friends.  Hazarding  a  guess,  Ralph  must  be  a 
top-notch  insurance  salesman. 

Paul  is  a  “carbon  copy”  of  his  father  in  many  ways.  Not  only  does  Paul 
have  many  of  his  father’s  good  qualities,  but  he  is  afflicted  with  a  malady  which 
makes  walking  difficult  for  him.  He  and  Meta  are  the  parents  of  Donald  and  Judy. 

Edna,  the  youngest  in  the  family,  and  the  only  one  not  living  in  Milwaukee, 
is  happily  married  to  Joseph  Stocks  and  lives  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Anybody  who  has  visited  any  of  Herman  and  Clara’s  children  can  not  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  hospitality  that  is  extended  to  visitors  who  find  their 
way  to  Milwaukee.  A  more  jolly  and  entertaining  group  can  hardly  be  found. 

House  and  Home  all  have  we 

The  romance  between  Julia  Leininger  (1881-  )  and  Fred  Panning 

(1879-  )  started  when  Fred  caught  Julia  picking  a  pretty  yellow  rose  that 

grew  in  the  yard  of  the  Panning  Farm.  Julia  and  Fred  were  married  in  1902  (the 
picture  on  page  eight  was  taken  the  day  after  the  wedding)  and  took  up  their 
residence  on  what  is  known  to  all  of  us  as  the  Fred  Panning  Farm,  on  the  Ridge, 
near  Wauseon,  Ohio,  where  all  twelve  of  their  children  were  born.  Not  only  are 
Fred  and  Julia  still  in  apparent  good  health,  but  all  of  their  children  as  well  as 
their  nearly  thirty  grandchildren  (not  in  the  picture)  are  still  living.  Since  the 
Panning  children  with  their  families  all  live  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles 
of  their  birthplace,  they  manage  to  get  together  at  least  once  each  year,  usually 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  Christmas.  By  the  time  the  last  one  arrives,  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  in  the  living  room  is  almost  hidden  with  presents  which  are  distributed 
later  on  in  the  evening. 

Henry,  the  oldest  of  the  children,  and  his  wife,  Pauline,  and  their  three  bovs 
and  two  girls,  use  bushel  baskets  to  carry  in  all  the  gifts  intended  for  the  many 
nephews  and  nieces  to  whom  they  are  sponsors.  It  is  quite  an  expense  to  Henrv 
around  Christmas  time  to  be  the  oldest  one.  This  family  lives  near  Deshler,  Ohio. 

Anna  and  her  husband,  John  VVachtman,  and  their  family  of  two  boys  and 
two  girls,  live  on  a  farm  near  Delta,  Ohio,  close  enough  to  Toledo  to  take  much 
of  their  produce  to  the  retail  market. 

Karl  is  a  farm  implement  dealer  in  Pemberville,  Ohio,  although  his  wife, 
Dorothy  and  family  of  one  boy  and  four  girls  live  in  Rowling  Green.  Karl’s  boy, 
Robert,  is  the  oldest  of  the  grandchildren  in  the  Panning  Family,  having  reached 
the  ripe  old  age  of  twenty. 
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Standing,  in  couples:  Fred  and  Mildred,  Henry  and  Pauline,  Mildred  and  Jack,  Ruben  and  Edna,  Hulda  and  Menno,  Herald  and 
Laveme,  Magdalena  and  Bert.  Middle  row,  sitting  in  couples:  Raymond  and  Laura,  Fred  and  Julia  Panning,  Emil  and  Evelyn. 
Bottom  row:  Karl  and  Dorothy,  Ernst  (the  lone  wolf),  Anna  and  John. 

Magdalena  and  her  husband,  Albert  Schvveinhagen,  are  the  parents  of 
one  girl  and  two  boys  and  Hve  on  a  farm  near  Ridgeville  Corners,  Ohio.  In  her 
younger  days  at  home  Magdalena  could  outclimb  any  of  her  brothers,  but  her 
chief  activity  now  is  to  make  a  home  for  her  family, 

Fred  and  his  bride,  Mildred,  are  living  in  Toledo,  where  Fred  is  a  carpenter 
foreman.  It  was  Fred  who  furnished  his  car  so  that  his  younger  brothers  could 
find  themselves  girl  friends;  that  is  whv  he  waited  so  long  to  get  married. 

Herald  and  LaVeme  and  their  three  girls  have  their  home  near  Concordia 
Lutheran  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  where,  he  is  teaching  industrial  arts  and 
mathematics. 

Emil  and  Evelyn  built  a  home  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  Emil  is  employed  as 
an  engineer  with  the  Toledo  Edison  Company.  He  says  he  remained  the  shortest 
in  the  family  because  he  crawled  through  the  windows  when  his  parents  were 
remodeling  their  home  back  in  1920. 

Ruben  and  Edna  and  their  four  boys  and  one  girl  live  in  Napoleon,  Ohio, 
the  town  from  which  Ruben  drives  on  a  bread  route  six  days  each  week.  He  eats 
only  Tony’s  bread. 

Hulda  and  her  husband,  Menno  Hausch,  and  their  boy  have  their  home  in 
Toledo,  where  Menno  is  employed  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  Laboratories. 

Hulda  is  perhaps  the  most  sympathetic  in  the  Panning  Family,  always  ready  to 
help  anyone  who  needs  her  assistance. 

Raymond  was  caught  by  the  Germans  shortly  after  he  reached  the  Front. 

He  now  laughs  at  his  experiences  as  a  war  prisoner,  but  he  says,  “It  wasn’t  fimny 
while  it  was  happening.”  Now,  as  a  carpenter  foreman,  he  and  his  crew  do  the 
finishing  in  the  homes  that  Fred  and  his  crew  start.  Ray  and  Laura  and  their 
daughter  live  in  a  home  they  built  in  Toledo. 
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Mildred  is  the  only  one  in  the  family  whose  life  contains  a  sad  chapter.  Her 
first  husband,  Burdette  Gerken.  was  killed  in  action  in  France  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1945.  She  then  went  on  to  school  to  become  a  nurse,  for  some  time  assisting 
Dr.  Hilbert  Leininger  in  Warsaw.  Here  she  met  and  married  Jack  Holm,  and  the 
two  live  in  Warsaw.  Note:  there  now  is  a  Hausch  and  a  Holm  in  the  Panning 
Family. 

Ernest  is  the  baby  in  the  family.  He  is  either  shrewd  or  stubborn.  Being  a 
zone  Walther  League  official,  he  must  meet  many  eligible  girls;  and  being  a 
salesman,  he  must  know  what  to  say . . .  but  he  is  not  married. 

A  Day  for  Toil,  an  Hour  for  Sport 

When  Martin  (1884-  ),  the  eleyenth  chip  off  the  old  block,  attained  the 

age  of  twenty-one,  he  left  home  to  attend  Tri-State  Normal  College,  Angola, 

Indiana,  in  order  to  bring  his  education  up  to  the  level  demanded  by  dental 
schools  (four  years  of  high  school  or  its  equivalent).  He  had  tried  earlier  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  to  get  his  father's  permission  to  go  to  college,  but  was  refused, 
since  each  child  was  expected  to  help  his  father  until  he  was  twenty-one.  After 
nine  months  at  Tri-State,  and  after  an  eighteen-month  apprenticeship  under 
Dr.  Michael  Leininger  in  Chicago.  Martin  entered  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 

Top  roui:  Delbert,  Marcile,  her  husband,  Peter  Keck,  N'orrine.  her  husband,  Ernst  Longe,  Ben  Speaker  (Alida’s  husband).  Second 
row:  Bertus  (Delbert’s  wife),  Clara  and  Martin  Leininger.  Robert.  Alida,  Betty  Ann  (Alida’s  daughter).  Front  roio:  Xippie  (the 
dog),  Dickie  and  Jimmie  (Delbert’s  children),  Tommy  and  Marilyn  (Alida’s  children).  Insert:  Flora  (the  doctor’s  first  wife. 


Surgery,  graduating  in  1910  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  In  November  of  that 
year,  he  opened  his  offices  in  Fort  Wayne;  his  dream  had  finally  become  a  reality. 

Martin  was  married  to  Flora  M.  Schnorr  (1882-1920)  in  1911.  Three  children 
were  bom  to  them,  Alida,  Norrine,  and  Delbert.  Tragedy  struck  the  family  when 
wife  and  mother  were  taken  away  during  the  influenza  epidemic  in  1920.  For 
three  years  Martin,  with  the  help  of  friends  and  relatives,  managed  to  keep  the 
family  together. 

In  1923  Martin  married  Clara  Schuster  (1891-  ),  a  graduate  nurse  from 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  This  union  was  blessed  with  three  children,  Milton,  Marcile, 
and  Robert;  but  Clara  has  been  “mom”  to  all,  also  the  older  three,  ever  since  she 
joined  the  family. 

Alida,  the  oldest  of  Dr.  Leininger’s  children,  is  married  to  Ben  Speaker,  a 
heating  engineer  in  Lafayette,  Indiana.  They  have  three  children,  two  girls  and 
a  boy.  Alida  can  best  be  described  with  words  which  mean  kind  and  gentle. 

Norrine  is  that  friendly  teller  in  the  Lincoln  National  Bank  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Her  husband,  Ernie  Longe,  is  a  Dispencing  Optician,  having  his  offices  in  the 
Leininger  Building. 

That  dignified,  urbane,  young  man  with  the  high  forehead  who  says,  “Well, 
we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  you,”  when  you  apply  for  a  telephone  from  the 
Home  Telephone  Company  in  Fort  Wayne,  is  Delbert  Leininger,  the  contract 
manager.  He  was  a  student  at  Indiana  University  to  become  a  commercial  ad¬ 
vertiser.  There  he  met  Bertus,  his  wife.  Their  boys  are  Richard  and  James. 

Milton,  (see  page  24)  in  1944,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  inducted  into  the 
army  and  received  his  basic  training  as  an  infantryman.  .After  three  brief  days 
of  furlough  that  he  spent  at  home  shortly  after  Christmas,  davs  crowded  with 
happiness  and  heartaches,  Milton’s  unit  sailed  for  Europe.  On  February  7,  a 
V-mail  letter  was  received  from  Milton;  and  just  a  week  later  Martin  and  Clara 
were  notified  that  their  son  had  been  killed  in  action  January  30,  1945. 

Marcile,  a  Valparaiso  University  graduate,  is  married  to  Peter  Keck,  also  a 
Valpo  graduate.  Peter  is  a  sanitary  inspector  in  Hammond,  Indiana.  Although 
Marcie  is  known  to  be  carefree  and  nonchalant,  in  her  senior  year  at  high  school 
she  was  voted  the  honor  of  “Concordia  Co-ed.” 

Robert,  who  has  already  completed  three  years  at  Valpo,  plans  to  enroll 
this  fall  at  the  Indiana  State  Dental  College,  Indianapolis.  The  one  word  “suave” 
goes  a  long  way  to  describe  Bob. 

They  were  the  "Dead  End  Kids” 

Walter  (1887-1934),  the  youngest  of  Peter 
and  Anna  Leininger’s  children,  was  married  to 
Hazel  Abbs  (1884-1921)  in  1908.  This  young 
couple  made  their  home  on  the  Leininger  Hill  with 
Peter,  at  first  living  together  in  the  same  house  and 
later  moving  into  the  three-room  summer  house. 
In  1916,  when  prandpa  and  grandma  and  Helen 
moved  to  Fort  Wayne,  the  Walter  Leininger 
family  took  over  the  farm. 
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Five  of  their  six  boys  were  born  on  the  Leinimjer  Homestead,  while  the 
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youngest  was  born  after  Walter  and  Hazel  moved  on  a  farm  near  Delta,  Ohio. 
Walter  found  it  too  difficult  to  be  both  father  and  “mother”  to  his  children  after 
he  had  lost  his  helpmeet  in  1921,  so  he  allowed  them  to  make  their  home  with 
relatives  and  friends.  Walter  made  his  home  then  in  Fort  Wayne,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  short  intervals,  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Otto,  the  oldest  in  the  family,  took  a  somewhat  fatherly  interest  in  his 
brothers  until  he  was  sure  that  they  could  really  manage  for  themselves.  Although 
he  has  had  many  jobs,  at  present  he  is  a  painter.  He  and  Mabel  are  the  parents 
of  two  girls  and  a  boy. 

Parker  and  Dorothy  and  the  three  boys  live  on  the  west  coast,  where  Parker 
is  associated  with  the  shipping  industries.  When  you  find  his  picture,  you  will 
see  why  he  says,  “Hair?  .  .  .  Well,  they  were  brown.” 

Virgil  and  Elinore  have  a  daughter,  Cheryl.  This  trio  have  their  home  in 
Michigan,  where  Virgil  is  a  union  official. 

Martin  and  his  wife  Glennis  together  with  their  four  children  live  in  Mon¬ 
roeville,  Indiana.  Martin  is  employed  at  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

Clyde  (Bernard)  is  an  electrician,  although  he  lives  on  a  farm  south  of  Fort 
Wayne.  He  and  Betty  have  two  daughters. 


Back  row,  left  to  right:  Otto,  Martin,  Virgil,  Clyde  (Bernard)  and  Thomas.  Second  row:  Carolyn  Ann,  Mabel,  Morris;  Glennis  and 
holding  Martin  Leon,  Wanda  Lois,  Elinore,  Karon  L.,  Lavon  (Betty),  Walter  Lee,  Mary  Ethel  and  holding  Johnny.  Third  row: 
Rose  Marie,  Martha  Lois,  Cheryl,  Janice  E.,  and  Ronald.  Bottom  inserts:  Dorothy,  Parker,  Harold,  Harbin,  and  Lloyd. 


Thomas  (Leininger)  Rose  was  only  about  three  Years  old  when  his  mother 
died,  and  was  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rose.  Tommy  served  in  the  Navy 
before  World  War  II,  but  at  the  present  time  is  drixing  a  Cook  Coffee  route.  He 
and  Mary  Ethel  are  the  parents  of  Ronald  and  John. 

Though  all  the  world  forsake  Thy  Word, 

1  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord. 


3ltt  Iftpmnrtam 

The  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  grave  shall  hear  His  voice 
and  shall  come  forth.  John  5:  28,  29.  When  that  hour  comes,  there  will  be  a 
reunion  which  will  last  forever.  When  that  resurrection  mom  comes,  we  shall 
again  see  our  son. 


Pvt.  Milton  Martin  Leininger,  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Leininger,  was  in¬ 
ducted  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  basic  training  in  the  army  infantry 
at  Camp  Hood,  Texas.  He  was  permitted  a 
few  days  furlough,  which  he  spent  with  his 
parents  and  friends  in  Fort  Wayne.  After  a 
few  hours  at  Fort  Mead,  he  embarked  for 
Europe.  He  saw  action  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  and  was  killed  in  action  January  30, 
1945,  at  Wihr  En  Plaine,  France.  He  was 
buried  at  Espinal,  France  in  the  National 
Cemetery. 

On  January  29,  1940,  his  remains  were 
sent  back  home,  and  Milton  now  lies  at  rest 
in  the  Concordia  Cemetery,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Sgt.  Xorwin  T.  Stoppenhagen,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Stoppenhagen,  was 
inducted  into  the  United  States  .Army  on 
January  9,  1942.  He  received  his  basic 
training  at  Fort  Sill,  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 
Norwin  saw  foreign  service  for  one  year  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Returning  to  the  States,  he  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.:  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.;  Camp  Rucker,  Ala.  He  sailed  for 
the  European  theatre  of  war  in  September, 
1944.  He  died  December  10,  1944  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  Since  1945  he  lies  at  rest  in  the  Fried- 
heim  Cemetery. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Della  Auman  on  June  18,  1944. 

Norwin  is  the  father  of  a  son  whom  he 
never  saw. 
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